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in the table of judgements. But difficulties soon arise when I
begin to ask myself more carefully what kind of thing this ' object'
can be. We cannot identify it with any quality or relation, or with
any complex of qualities or relations, for by definition it is that to
which our ideas of particular qualities and relations are all of them
referred. Must we then admit that we understand by it just a
substratum, a mere unknown x ? It is at this point that Kant's
theory becomes difficult and important. He denies that such an
admission will meet the case and thereby abandons any attempt
to justify the doctrine either of rationalism or empiricism so far
as physical things are concerned. Far from being a * something I
know not what', the object has in his view a very important and
intelligible function to perform. Essentially it is that which
provides necessary as distinct from accidental connexion among
our representations. Experience in the strict sense must be
clearly differentiated from day-dreaming, and the point of the
distinction lies in the fact that every judgement as such claims
to be valid generally for all men, not merely for its framer. Although
it is not obviously the case, Kant believes himself able to demon-
strate that unless the existence of a system of necessarily connected
objects to which our thoughts refer is conceded, we are utterly
unable to explain the existence of any coherent or unitary self at
all. Indeed in the absence of any such reference we should have no
experience, but only a 'mere play of representations, less even
than a dream'.1
The point which he is making is most easily understood if the
question is approached from the side of the self. It will be granted
that every idea which can conceivably occur to me must be capable
of conscious apprehension. It must admit of being accepted into
that whole which I call my consciousness. To be thus admitted is
to be apperceived, and the sign of such apperception is the prefix-
ing to the idea of the phrase 'I think1. No idea, then, can be
entertained by me which is not capable of being apperceived or of
becoming an element in a unity of apperception. But the whole
of the ideas which I entertain constitute together a unity which is
my conscious self, and this unity is not a mere aggregate, for if it
were CI should have a self as variegated and diverse as the ideas of
which I am conscious'. Rather it must be a synthetic or con-
nected unity, intellectual and not sensuous in character. We are
thereby enabled to distinguish between apperception and associa-
1 A 112.